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10 THE PEOPLE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
ON THE 


CORN BILL. 


My WORTHY BUL DELUDED NEIGH- 
nours.—Haviag read your REsoLurions, 

a a th e subject of the Cora Bill, signed by 

.Joun Rowciirre, the Mayor > of your 

torn, upon which Resolutions, it appears, 
you are now about to frame a Petition 
acainst the said Bill; and being convinced, 
tat the views. of the matter, taken in 
those Resolutions, are extremely erroneous, 
ithink it right.to endeavour to shew you 
that vou are im error. 

Be fore I proceed to this, however, I 

t premise, that L myself disapprove, 

not al of the preposed Corn Bill, but of 
inv and every Bii!, or law, that has heen, 
orcan be, passed 7 the subject. L. look 
npon such laws as 
always attended With a greater or less de- 
gece of injury to the country. I amt of 
opinion, that the trade in corn should ad 
ways be perfectly free, \et its price be what 
i may; and that the trade in all other 
products should be the same. I, there- 
lore, would have chearfully signed your 
Petition, had it simply prayed for the not 
passing of the proposed law. But, if your 
Petition had been handed to me, 1 would 
of have signed it; because it seems to me 
to be founded on, and to give sanction to, 
Wrong notions relative to the cawses of high 
price and public distress; because it seems 
\o me to he ealealated (and was, perhaps, 
by its chief promoters. intended) to keep 
ts people of this country in a state of 
Lindness, as to the causes of their miseries, 
in whieh ‘state of blindness they have lived 
lor more than’ twenty years past. Your 
Resolutions contain many propositions un- 
“upported by reason or fact ; but my great 
objection to them is, that they are calcu- 
luted to. withdraw the minds of the people 
from the TRUE CAUSES of the distresses 
and miseries, of ‘which they speak, and to 
direct them towards false objects; and, by 
that means, to put off the peridd of the ap- 
plication of ax effectual remedy. 


wholly useless, and as 





i“ showd 
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Tt shall be my endeavour, as it is my 
duty, to shew, that this objection of mine 
is well-founded ; and, in order to do it ina 
clear and satisfactory manner, L will, as 
i proceed, quote the several Nesolutions, 
which you have caused to be publishe d, 
under the signature of your Mayor, who, 
however, L am very far from regarding aS 
the real mover of the question in your town, 
there being, maniiestly, a stronger hand 
behind the curtain, pushing the matter for 
ward. 

“ RESOLUTION Ist.—That for several, 

“years past the price of wheat and other 
“ orain has been excessively hich through- 
“out this kingdom, and that the couse- 
“ quent distress has been considerably felt 
‘ by all classes of society; while the poorést 
“ classes have occasionally been sorely and 
“‘ severely tried with all the evils inse pa- 
rable from dearth and indigence. 
« RESOLUTION 24.—That this Mecting 
“ had earnestly hoped, in behalf of them- 
“ selves and their poorer fcllow-subjects, 
“‘ who have in general borne the calamities 
“of the times with most laudable and 
“ exemplary patience, that the return of 
Peace would have alleviated the distress 
“ that has been so long exnerienced, and 
** would have carried com fort and plenty 
into every part of his Maye sty’s domi 
© n20nS. 

“ REesOLUTION 3d.—That this Meeting 
“ are struck with great apprehension as to 
“‘ the effects which they conceive will ine- 
“ vitably follow from the enactment of a 
Bill which is now depending in the House 
“ of Commons, on the subject of the Corn 
** Laws; which must at once sweep away 
“ all hope ofa reduction in the price of the 
“ most necessary article of human subsist- 
“ence: fearful lest the disappointment of 
“ expectations long cherished, during a 
“ most protracted and anxious contest with 
“ foreign powers, should excite at home, 
“‘ among the suffering classes of the com- 
“ munity, a spirit #f discontent and. dissa- 
% = hee at a moment when it is most. 
“ ferventiy to be wished that this kingdom 
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“ of susporse and calamity, ia which. /- 
. reign ancbition and tyrusiny have so long 
* involved 11.” 

‘T ttonder why you should have irtroda- 
ced this latter sentiment, seeing that it 
could do to good, and seeing, that the point 
might be disputed with you. I, for instance, 
deny, that it was “ foreign ambition and 
“tyranny” that involved us in the war. 
But, 1 will, as far as it 1s possible, keep all 
extrancous matter out of the discussion. 
You assert here, at the outset, that the Az¢h 
price of corn has been the cause of distress ; 
that you hoped, that the return of peace 
would have alleviated that distress; that 
peace would have carricd comfort and plen'y 
into every part of the King’s dominions ; 
and you fear, that, if the suffering classes 
should be disappointed tn that hope, a spirit 
of discontent and dissatisfaction will arise 
throughout the ccuntrys From this it is 
manifest, vou mean, THAT CORN IS 
USUALLY AT A LOWER PRICE 
IN PEACE THAN IT IS IN WAR. 
This is anertor. It is, indeed, an error, 
into which others have fallen as well as you, 
The people at Portsmouth have promulga- 
ted the same sentiment. Mr. Waithman, 
in his speech to the Livery of London, is 
reported to have talked about “ the socral 
* connection between peace and plenty.” 

The error is, therefore, not confined to 
you; But, it is still an error; and 
certainly not less subject to exposure, or 
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more entiled to respect, because it is a 

vulzar error. The “ social connection,” 
; rr e¢ 

of which Mr, Waithman and you talk, has 
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no existence in fact, and never can have 
such anexistence, until there is a connection 
between peace and fritiful seasons. What 
does plenty mean? Why; @bundarice pro 
portianed to our wants: And, what can 
possibly make one time more abundant than 
another, except the,difference inthe seasons? 
AVill any one say, that the blights or the 
mildews pay any respect to peace or war? 
Was it pence which gave us the feeding 
showers, the hot suns, the fine harvest of 
last year? Ory, is it war, which has given 
as the cold and dry winds of this last month 
of May, aad the white frosts which we have 
had, until within these feur days? Does 
peace give us greater quantitics of apples 
and peaches than war dges? Why, then, 
should it give ‘us greater quantities of corn? 
Upon ike very face ofcthe thing, these 
PrQyusit ious tain absurdities too cross ta 

Mint. 4. But the error exists, and il 
‘ die Lica te it, first renindmg 
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you, that the idea of an inseparable eo, 

nection between peace and plenty is direct) 
in the teeth of all those assertiuas, whiciy 
the advocates of war have been maintain 
ing for the last twenty years. They have 
always contended, that the war was not th 
cause of distress; that the people wer 
better fed and better c/ad than they were 
ever before; that the nation was at th 


height of prosperity ; and that veteran 


placenian, old Mr. Grorce Ross, whom 
you so highly conypliment, has taken infinis, 
pains to prove, that the population has be. 
tnereastig during all this bloody war, 
proof, decording to him, of the iacreasin, 
happiness of the ‘people. But, now, al! «: 
once, he seems to have discovered, that rv» 
was a cause of distress and nasery! So it 
has been, indeed, but not in the way that 
he would now have us believe. 


There are two modes of meeting and 


controverting any propositim: by refer- 
ence to experience ; or by the argument: 
which the case offers.’ The former is a» 
appeal to facts; the latter to reason. | 
shall appeal to both, and with full confi- 
dence, that the “ soczal connection between 
“ neace and plenty,” will be proved to be the 
fruit of vulgar error—an error having no 
better foundation, perhaps, than the allite- 
ration which two very pretty words offered 
to the author of some ancient popula: 
ballad. 

When these words were rung in ovr 
ears at, and soonafter, the peace of Amiens, 
I took some pains to ascertain what ¢.p-- 
rience said upon the point. Mr. Adbinc- 
TON, who is now Lord Sidmouth, came 
ito office, and made peace, in the yea! 
1801. Bread, which had, owing to two 
bad crops and‘ one bad harvest, m 17°" 
and 1860, become very dear in 150°, 
and in the first nine months of 1801, /«- 
came cheap the moment peace was mare 
That was quite enough. Mr, Addington 
bad given us PEACE and PLEN! i. 
There needed nothing more. Bread ha¢ 
been dear in the two last years of the war; 
and, the moment peace was made, it he- 
came cheap. These two facts were p\' 
together, ‘and the point was settled to 
ever. The vulgar notion as planted for 
the present generation. It was not Coust 
dered what moment that was when per 
was made. It was made in the end 0 


September ; that is to say, at the end of 
| harvest 3; and that too, a very fine ani 


most abundasit harvest. “This was wholly 


overlooked. This was too trifling 4“ 
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cumstance to be noticed. The belly was 
satisfied ; and “ peace and plenty” be- 
came the standing sentiment. 

[In my inquiry into the truth of this sen- 
timent, [ resorted to the actual weekly ac- 
counts of the price of the guartera loaf, as 
recorded in the Gentieman’s Magazine ; 
and the result of which inquiry [ publish- 
ci, in detail, m an article nm the ReaGis- 
ver, which article | wrote, as it oddly 
rnouch happens, at Sowthampion, the first 
day that 1 ever saw that town, the 18th of 
August, 1804. ‘The following is an 
nbridged statement of that result. It will 
cive you a view of the average price of the 
gvartern loaf, in the several periods of 
peace and of war for a space of time ex- 
eceding half century. 'The price is stated 
in pence, farthings, aud fractions of a far- 
thing. ‘The years are stated inclusively. 


d, 


From 1750 
: FORGE ivcvecsces 5t y 


To 1756 
Yrom 1757 r] 
To 1762 4 
T'rom 1763 
To 1775 i Peaceseccccscevect 
From 1776 
Yo 1782 
Trom 1783 
To 1792 
From 1793 
To 1801 
end of Sept. 


l'rom 1801 
end of Dec. 


» es 
W APceoscece eee ee a 


t War...cccceveee 62 


t Peace..coove eee 14% 


War....++. esatee 1 15 


; rt 
To 1803 Peace.+s++006104 
end of April 
From 1803 
end of April War — 


To 1804 
erd of July 

Now, as my source of information is 
open to every gentleman in the country, 
you will hardly suppose me to be stating 
here that which is not true ; and if it be 
true, where is the foundation of your fine 
idea of “ peace and plenty?” We see here 
only one instance out of four in which the 
loaf was dearer in war than in peace; and 
that instance will surprize no one, who 
recollects, as I do, that the harvest of 1800 
was so wet, that the wheat grew iu the eer 
over one half of the kingdom, the prey 
ing crop having been ve rin ; 
and that the at Inckily ! for the Minis- 


fine ciry harvest and a most abundant crop. 
After this last war commericed the bread 
continued to fallin price, as you will per- 
ceive by the statement. Yet, the favourite 
idea, the sweet alliteration of “ peace and 
** plenty” continued to vrbrateon the car ; 
and the vulgar, the stupid notion became 
rooted in the minds, even of men of talents 
and general knowledge, who did not give 
themselves the trouble to inquire, or the 
time to reflect. But, indeed, why need we 
recur to former times of war and peace ? 
The wheat was at a lower price dast De- 
cember than itis now. It fell to the lowest 
price that it has yet been at before there was 
any prospect of a peace. Was it peace, 
then, that made it cheap? Is it not to set 
common sense at defiance to hold such a 





notion? Experience, which is said to 
make fools wise, seems to plead in vain 
when the belly is concerned. At the time 
when the wheat began to grow cheap, the 
war existed, and upon a more extended 
scale than ever. We got no wheat from 
America; none from France, very little 
from the Baltic; and yet it became at half 
the price that it was the year before. Suil, 
in the face of all this; with these facts so 
fresh before our eyes, we affect to believe 
that it is peace which makes wheat cheap; 
and there are men, to whom the public look 
up, who talk about the “ soczul connection 
“ between peace and plenty.” 

Coming now to the other mode of meet- 
ing this vulgar prejudice, Jet me ask any of ° 
you, what are your reasons, leaving expe- 
ricnce out of the question, for believing 
that peace and plenty are, or ought to be, 
inseparable associates? Do you think 
that the people of the country will become 
less numerous in time of peace, and so the 
demand become less ? Do you think, that, 
continuing the same in number, their = 
tites will become more moderate? Do 
you think that the soldiers and sailors will 
eat a less quantity on their return home 
than was sent to them to eat abroad? _Do 
you think that the sun will shine stronger, 
and that the dews and rains will be more 
propitious ? What, then; what, in the 
name of common sense, do you think?’ And 
why were you led to hope that corn would 
become cheaper with peace ? Do you think 
that more will be dmported? And, if so, 
why ? During the far greater part of the 
war, we have had all the corn from America 
that the Americans thought it worth their 
while to send us. We have always had all. 
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tween England and the Baltic the inter- 
course has been very seldom obstructed. 
Why, then, should mere be imported Row 

than before, when, into the bar: gain, the 
corn here is become c/eaper than it was 
before ?’——'-he_~Portsmouth Resolutions 
That, at the present moment, the 
* alteration is more particularly objcetion- 
“able. Under the pressnre of Taxation, 
** nece sarily occasioned by a long : and ex- 
pensive War, now happil y about to be 
“terminated, t#e Country " been in- 
“ duced to look forward to the return f 
‘ peace as the means of alleviiting the: 
he ‘thens ; the disappointme nt of so rea- 
sonable an e xpect: ition, which must be 
expericnced in the 7vereased price of the 
© NECCSSATICS of life, is an evil that casuot 
therefore he conte mplated without alarm.” 

What a jumble is here! What a strange 
confusion of ideas! They have here thrusted 
together two things so wholly diilerent, 
that one is at a loss to discover hetwend 
them the smallest connection. Aye, in- 
deed, it is reasonable enough to expect to 
pay le taves 5 but what has that to do 
with the price of wheat? Or, if these 
sons of Neptune, who have really fat- 
tened upon the war, meant that the 
bread ought to be cheaper in consequence 
of the tax being takea from the land, they 
ovght, im common conscience, to have 
waited to see the tax taken off the land 
fist. If these gentlemen do really feel 
any alarm at the prospect of seeing ‘bread 
continue to be dear, their best way would 
have been to petition to have the taxes 
taken from the land and the horses; for, 
they may be well assured, that, whoever 
eats bread must pay, in the price of the 
loaf, the amount of those taxes. 

[ will now insert the rest of your Resolu- 
tions, promising, that it is only on the 7th 
and 8th that it wiil be necessary for me to 
offer you any observations, the rest relating 
to the detail of a measure, which, I hop: 
will not be adopted, and which detail, if we 
really understood it, could be of no use 
except to some one in the situation of a 
Custom- House-Officer. 

“ 4thly.—That the allowing at all times 
“of the unrestrained export: ation of wheat 
“and floor, and the prohibiting of the im- 
‘* portation thereof, at the low duty, watil 
“the average price of the agerer ate 
“ «quantity sold in England and Ireland 

* reaches the exorbitant rate of 86 shillings 

“per geaster, must necessarily be attended 4 


state :—* 
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“with most grievous consequences, and | 
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** must effectually and permanently destroy 
* every hope of returnmg cheapness, 


 Sthiy.—That as the word ‘ agererate’ 

comprehends all sorts of wheat, how jn- 
ferior soever in quality; and sei Wheat 
that has been injured by blights, smut, 
mildew, heat in the mow, or by damages 
on shipboard or otherwise ; and alse Irish 
wheat, which is altogether of an inferior 
qu: ity, and which never bears the price 
ot English wheat within from eight to 
hfteen shillings per quarter; the conse- 
quence must certainly be, that When 84) 
shillings per quarter 1s the average of the 
aggregate quantity, thus including all 
sorts of wheat, the actual average of good 
and uninjured wheat, such as is brought 
to the English mar ket, will be from ten 
to fifteen shillings per quarter above that 
price, before relief can be obtained from 
any foreign market. That, thus, when 
this plan shall be felt in its ope rations, 
the actual importation price in England 
vill be above 100 shillings per quarter : 
“which sum is about 50 shillings per 
* quarter higher than the price at which 
importation was allowed at threc-pence 
* per quarter duty under the Act of Parlia- 
“ ment called Governor Pownal’s Act ; a 
“¢ law that had for its basis the benefit both 
“¢ of the landed interest and of the consu- 
“mer: so that the absolute difference 
“between the importation prices wil 
“ exceed: the entire price of wheat at the 
“time when that Act passed. 
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“ 6thly.—That a graduated scale for im- 
posing aduty on this most necess: ary article 
must have a tendency to check, and even 
absolutely to prevent importation, in 
times of dearth and distress, when it 
Should seem that every encouragement 
and facility should be afforded to the im- 
porters, in the laudable exercise of : 
branch of commerce, which atthe best, 
is always subject to innumerable risks. 
That these risks will be so increased by 
the effects of the graduated scale, that it 
can scarccly be expected that any prudent 
man will venture to send orders abroad 
for wheat; because, as, at the end of 
every three months, new returns will re- 
gulate the duty on importation, and as 
various delays may cause cargoes to be 
e four or even six months on their voyage, 
‘a declension of price at home in the mean 
“ time may actually subject the importer ' 
“a duty of 24s. per quarter, while he kas 
* also to bear other losses, that ip sush 
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ses must arise from the late arrrval of 
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“ Tthly.—That since, for so many years, 
the nuddling and lower classes of his 
“ Mijesty’s subjects have borne the burthen 
“and pressure of the times, im a manner 

“ that reflects the highest honour on their 
“ cood sense, and j just value of the blessings 
“of good government and social order, 
“they havea right to expect that, in the 
“ present state of things, the opulent land- 
“ holders of this kingdom should be prepa- 
“ ved to make some sacrifices; that, 10 con- 
* sequence of the exces sively "} th p rice of 
“corn, hay, and butcher’s meat, ste th 
* commencement of the war, the landhold- 
“ers of the United Nangd: Me, on the expi- 
“ration of leases held under them, have 
“from time to time raised their rents from 
“one to two hundred per cent. and in many 
“jastances still hicher, while rectors and 
“ diy-rectors have also, with better reason, 
“ pused their tythes in like proportion ; so 
“that these classes have thus been in a 
creat measure, if not wholly, zadenaified 
“ aeatast the taxes and consequences of the 
“war: while ge entlemen, (not being land- 
“ holders,) men of slender fortunes, annui- 
‘tants, tradesmen, and the poor at large, 
‘could have no indemnity nor relief what- 
ever 5 but were oblige d to bear the heavy 
burthen of the povernment and parochiil 
‘args, both for themselves and for those 
evone rated as eforesatd, 

“ Sthly.—That a Petition, grounded on 
these Resolutions, be presente «d to the 
‘Tlouse of Commons, praying that they 
will by no means sanction a plan that 
“ must inevitably fix the rent of land at a 
Miners: extravag: int rate, confirm 
the oad of parochial burdens for the main- 
tenance of the distressed poor, render the 
most necessary : article of subsistence per- 
petually dear, bar the bounties of Provi- 
dence from the majority of his Majesty's 
subjects, and hopelessly discover the plea- 
sing association of peace with plenty and 
cheapness, that has so long been # source 
of consolation in the midst of extensive ca- 
** lamity.” 

Before people make assertions, they 
should take some pains to ascertain the 
truth of them. Almost the whole of these, 
whieh you have here made, are wholly un- 
true! and, it must be allowed, that Mr. 
Rowert FFE, who has pet his name to them, 
ls, M some measure, answerable for the 


falsehood. —What does he mean by assext- 
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classes, whohave bornethe burden and pree- 
sure of the times? Has not every land- 
holder in the country borne his shave ? 
Have not his land, his house, his windows, 
his horses, his carriages, his dogs, his ser- 
vants, his malt, his wine, his spirits, his 
sugar, his soap, his candles, his salt, his 
every thing, been taxed heavily? Hew, 
then, has he ese: aped the burden aud pres- 
io > By the wuddling and lower classes 
Mr. RowcL IFFE must mean the Zrades- 
men and the Labourers; for. he manifestiy 
has no fveling for those who have been far- 
mers ; And how has the pressure been con- 
fined to those two classes? Tradesmen 
have raised (heir prices; labourers wages 
have nearly been doubled 3 s« 
bave undergone the same change: And 
who has been paying this advance, but 
these who have employed those tradesmen 
and those labourers? How, then, have 
these classes suflleved more than any other 
class? The common labourer, at Botley, 
did, until last Autumn, receive, upon 
an average, about 2s. Sd. a day. He 
now receives but 2s. even in the month 
of Jurte; and his average pay for this 
year will not execed Is. 6d., for the crowds 
of labourers, who are out of work, it is 


quite surprising to see. A year and a half 


| 
aco we were clad to employ any creature 


that we could find. We have now to pic k 
and choose. It is surprising what an im- 
prover of manners this low price of corn 
is! In 1812, 1 gave twelve shillings an 
acre for hocing, which I can now have 
done for six shillings, being in no sort 
of fear of giving off nee, U1 find fault 
with the AB of the work. Many 
men employed in that year, earned, 
before harvest, from six to eight shil- 
lings a day. None of them will earn, 
this summer, at the same sort of work, 
above three shillings. Farmers will judge 
of the state of our labourers, in 1812, 
when I tell them, that some men asked me 
a guinea anacre for hoeing out turnips, 
drilled in two feet ridges. I can now have 
the same work performed by. men for about 
three shillings an acre. I did not give 
the ruinea, to be sure; I had the work 
done by women, who worked by the day. 
But I notice it as an instance of our situa- 
tion at that time. My harvest-men had 
eight pounds for the twenty-eight days. of 
the harvest month, including four Sundays. 
They reaped and mowed, some of them, 
with pipes in their wintiths, as the Ifano- 


Verians, in America, used to march to" 
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battle. They took the thing very coolly. 
I can now have more work done for three 
ounds. If my neighbours gave less 
in money, they made it up in drink and 
food. What, then, has the labourer gain- 
ed by the /ow price of corn, and how 1s he 
to gain by it? How did Ae bear the dbur- 
dens of 1812? The fall in the price of 
corn has been a great injury to him. His 
cloaths have not fallen in price? his salt, 
his sugar, his candles, his soap will not 
fall, nor will his heavily taxed beer fall in 
price. So that his lot is greatly worsted, 
and he is every where praying for the re- 
turn of the prices of 1812, It is not only 
the farmer’s labourer who feels this, but 
every labouring man, in whatever way he 
may be employed, The labourers of brick- 
layers, in gardens, in nurseries, in woods, 
on roads and canals: and it must be so; 
for, not being wanted in the fields, they 
must seek work elsewhere, and thus they 
must reduce the price of labour in other 
departments, The /ower class, therefore, 
have felt nothing of the burden of the 
times. Their very manners have changed 
with the change in the price of corn. They 
are, all of asudden, become humble as beg- 
gars. They surround our doors with cap 
in hand to obtain work. We were the 
heggars before ; but, not now having the 
same motive to solicit their services, and 
to put up with thetr misbehaviour, we re- 
sume the tone and authority of masters ; 
yet Mr. Rowciirre asserts, that this is 
one of the classes who have borne the dur- 
dens and pressure of the times, and that 
the hour is now come, when they had a right 
to expect, that the masters would make 
some sacrifices! My. Rowci¥Fe seems 
to think, that the landholder and the farmer 
(for they go together), ought to pay the 
labourer the same wages when wheat is 
15/. a load, as when tt is 40/. a load. Does 
Mr. Rowciirre happen to know apy ma- 
nufacturer, who acts thus? Let him con- 
sult that venerable old placeman, Mr. 
Rose, or his son, Grorcre Henry Rose, 
who lias the reversion of a 3,000/. a year 
sinecure, whether the manufacturing |a- 
hourers are not paid in proportion to the 
price of, and demand for, the products of 
their labour? Those gentlemen will tell 
him, that the stocking-weavers’ wayes 
were, some time ago, lowered to one half 
their former amount; that they rieted on 
that account; that many of them were 
shot ; that laws were passed to punish them, 


ig certain cases, with death. Why, then, 
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does Mr. Rowc irre suppose, that other 
labourers are not to fecl the effect of any 
fall of the price of the products of ¢heir 
labour? But, the truth is, that Mr. 
RowctLiFFE does not reflect at all upon the 
subject. He takes up the matter upon the 
vulgar cry; and he puts forth notions which 
are perfectly absurd. With regard to 
tradesmen, too, does he suppose, that those 
who own, and those who till the land, wil! 
pay them at the same rate at which they 
paid them when wheat was 40/. a load? 
Will the man, who receives 15/. instead of 
40/. have so much work done hy smiths, 
carpenters, wheelwrights, bricklayers, col- 
lar-makers, saddlers, tinmen, plumbers and 
glaziers, as he had done before? He wil 
not, beeause he cannot. The consequence 
will he, because it must be, that the work- 
manship in all those trades must fall in 
price, and that too, in proportion to the 
price of corn; and it will be still worse 
than it was before for tradesmen, because, 
‘not only must their prices come down, in 
propartion to the price of corn, but the 
extent of their employment must be dimi- 
nished ; and, as iw the case of the labourers, 
many of them will have no work to do; or, 
which is the same upon the whole, they wil 
be frequently owt of work. Mr. Row- 
CLIFFE should propose a law to compel the 
owners and cultivators of the land to pay 
tradesmen and labourers as high prices now 
as they paid them in 1812, and to employ 
them in the same numbers. Then his con- 
duct would, at any rate, have the merit of 
consistency 3 but, at present, he exhibits to 
the world asad and barbarous jumble of 
nonsense. 

It is asserted that the landowners and 
farmers (for they must go together) have 
indemnified themselves against the taxes 
and consequences of the war; that genéi- 
men (not landowners), men of slender for- 
tunes, anniatants, tradesmen, and the por 
at large, have been obliged to bear, not 
ouly their own share of the Governaecn! 
and parochial taxes, but have also borue 
the share of the landowners and farmer’. 
I will not call it zimpudence to make an a 
sertion like this. I wil call it folly ; ‘a 
comprehensible emptiness, to assert, (at 
the poor at darge have paid the Gover 
ment and parochial taxes ; andl should 
not at all wonder, after this, to hear Mr. 
Rowc.1F Fé boldly assert, that the poor-rates 
have been collected, in part, from the pau- 
pers, and even at the door of the oe 
houses, Is it possible that phis Mayer ° 
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Southampton should be ignorant, that the 
poor-rates are assessed upon the real po 
perty of the country. Is it possible f 
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before at 4/.; and hecanse, ihe pultivatign 
of the land, like ail other pursuits of grain, 
is, and must be, subject to the uncrriny 


him to be  grincn by that it is the éu: ud, ae and unchangeable luws of compe tition.— 
3 ior, if his wheat continued to sell at as 


the Jend only, which is called upon to main- 
tain the poor ? Honses, 1 in towns, indeed, 
bear their proportion, and why should they 
not? Why should not tr: adesmen pay their 
poor as well as the farmers their poor ? 
But, it Is notorious, that a considerable 
trad sman, In a country town, does not pay 
more to the poor than a little ravene x, who 
rents land to the amount of 50/ a-year, 
and who and whose family vi y freque ntly 
work harder and live harder the an the poor, 
whom the Jaws and the justices compel 
the mto feed: And yet Mr. Rowcrirre 
is not ashamed to give it under his hand, 
that those whose property has been in land, 
end ns produce, have berne no share in 
‘pporting the poor! This is no partécw- 
/ur hardship upon the landowner or farmer; 
hecanse w hi at they pay in poor-rates must 
finally fall upon the consumer of the corn ; 
and they can, in the end, lose by the poor 
only in proportion to what is consuned by 
thenselves and families, But, surely, they 
bear ia that proportion. How, then, can 
1t be sajd, that they have been indemnified 
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against taxes by hich prices of Jand and | 


corn? | will suppose a case, in order to | 
make this matter oe to Mr. Row- 
CLIFFE, who, though, I dare say, a very 

worthy man and mar let tute , ce rtainly does 
want leading-stri: ags upon subjects of this 


sort, hhe landowner, in fact, would 





lase all the: taxes paid by himself ind the | 


farmer, if they did not fall upon the con- 
sumer. Bot, ta get rid of all complexity 
here, we Wi iH suppose the case of a man 
cultivating his own land ; for he is both 
landlord ‘and tenant. Now, suppose him 
to be relieved from the plague af those mul- 
tifarious papers which are tendered to him 
by the tax-gatherer. Suppose him to know 
nothing about poor-rates. Suppose there 
to be no tax upon his leather, iron, hemp, 

salt, sugar, soap, candles, horses, dogs, pi 
ny thing but his land ; : and, suppose that 
land to be taxed at 34 an acre, whic h 
13 probably less than he now pays in 
one shape or another, directly and indi- 
rectly. Suppose his farns to be a hundred 
acres. Suppose him to grow upon it 300 
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quarters of wheat (and nothing else) at Al, 
2 quarter. His produce i is worth 1200/. a- 
vear. Take off the tax, and his wheat will 
sell for 3/. a quarter; because he camafford 








to raise it now at 32. as well as be coyld | 


hish a price after the tax was removed 
as it did before, his pursuit would become 
so profitable, that capital and talent and 
industry would crowd into it from all di- 
rections ; and thus would competition re- 
duce his gains to their former standard. Lt 
is manifest, then, that the tax falls upon 
the consumer of the wheat; and this is Mr. 
Rowc.iFre’s idea 3 but he seems to think, 
ihat the grower of the wheat never cuts 
any bread hi maself. This would be a little 
tio hard. The Jews (God's chosen people) 
were forbidden to muzzle the ox ¢ mpleved 
ia tredding out the corn. Would Mr, 
Rowc.trre not sufler those who grow the 
corn to fare as well as the beasts they use 
in growing it? Be this as it may, the fact 


is, that the growers of corn do eat some of 
‘it. They make a part of the corsumers of 


and, as in thease sup- 
pose ‘d, the grower would probably consume 
n his family about eight quarters of his 
wheat, he would, in fact, bear 84 of the 
tax to his own share,esll ten notion of Mr. 
Rowciir¥er is, that the cultivator ought, 
some how or other, to pay the tax, and not 
charge tt in the price of his wheat! Does 
this h: appen in other trades ? The rum, in 
Jamaica,is worth, perhaps, 2s. Gd, a gallon. 


Bat, by the time that it reaches the lips of 


those who dvink it, it is worth 20s. op 30s. 
a gallon, Would Mr. Rowciirre have 
the rum- “growe r pay out of his own pocket 
all the charges of cooperage, whartage, 
fyeiyht, insurance, storeage, brokerage, and 
tax, amounting a from 17s. to 278, a gal- 
lon, and then sell bis rum at 2s. 6d. a a gal- 
lon to the nervous ladies, who give them- 
selves the comfortable coup-de-grace, by 
drinking hot gteg before they go to bed? 
I do not know what may be Mr, Row- 
CLIFFE’S trade. Perhaps he is a tallow- 
chandler. Candles pay a pretty decent 
tax. Ido not know what it is. Suppose 
it to be 6d. a pound, and the price of the 
candles Is. a pound ; why does not % 
lowcLiFrr sell a candles for 6d. 
pound? Why does UE “ indemoy fy him. 
self against ‘the tax °” And, he doce 
+ indemnify himself”? against “W tax on 
his candles, why is not the grower of wheat 
to indemnify himself agaiast the tax open 
his comme lity ? ? 

By this time, my good n ighkours, you 
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will, I think, begin to fear, that you have 
promulgated something very much hike 
nonsense, under the name of your worthy 
chief magistrate ; but you have the conso- 
lation of not being singular ; for your senti- 
ments, if a set of crude self-contradictions 
ought to be called sentiments, are, it must 
be confessed, pretty general throughout this 
enlightened country ; nor should I at all 
wonder if they were to become a set of 
axioms in those illuminating seminaries, 
the Lancasterian Schools. 

We have, however, not done yet.—It is 
asserted, that the Corn bill, if passed, 
would “ confirm the load of parochial 
burdens for the relief of the distressed poor.” 
[ have above stated, that I disapprove of 
the Bill; but, supposing it to have a ten- 
dency to keep up the price of corn, how is 
it to tend to keep up the amount of paro- 
chial burdens ? The land keeps the poor; 
and, if what you said before was true, that 
the wheat growers will gaz” by the Bill, 
how ts the Bill to add to thetr burdens ?2— 
That the hivh price donot make paupers is 
clear from the incontrovertible fact, that 
wages keep pace in price with food; and 
that hich price of corn tends to cause em- 
ployment, which, under low prices, would 
not, and now does not, exist. What, then, 
is the foundation of this assertion, that the 
Bill would “ confirm the load ef parochial 
** burdens??? As it were for the express 
purpose of furnishing a suitable cap te this 
climax of absurdities, yen charge the ad- 
vocates of the Bill with an endeavour “ to 
“ har the bounties of Providence from a 
“majority of his Majesty’s subjects.” — 
Why did you not, at once, charge them 
with a desivn to fix a blanket between the 
sun and the earth?) Will the Bill, think 
you, prevent the crop from being abundant 
and the harvest fine? Will it tend to im- 
pede the showers? Good Lord! What 
nonsense does the belly suggest to the 
tongue and the pen! Where, I pray you, 
is Providence to produce these bounties ? 
In England, I suppose: and will the Bil! 
keep the wheat from the mouths of vou 
and Mr. Rowerrrre >? If you mean, that 


it will keep forergn wheat from your 


mouths, do you seppose, that, if you were 
to live upon foreign wheat, that wheat 
would still be grown in England? Can 
you possibly imavine; have your bellies so 
far got the hetter of your brains, as ti 
cause you to believe, that. men will grow 
wheat here if you live upon foreign wheat 





and that the culture of wheat in England | 








will not diminish in an exact proportion 
to the. quantity of wheat imported ?— 
Suppose, for instance, that candles were to 
be allowed to be imported at 5d. a pound 
as good as Mr. Rowcrirre’s (who, tor il- 
Justration sake, L suppose to be a tallow- 
chandler), which he sells at Is. a pound, 
there being a tax of 6d. a pound, which he 
has to pay, do you think that Mr. Row- 
CLIFFE would make any more candles? Do 
you not think, that he would withdrew his 
capital from such a concern? "Though the 
worthy Mayor does not seem to understand 
much about political ceconomy, he has 
surely too much sense not to see that he 
must be ruined by continuing his trade. If 
Mr. Rowciirrve were to protest against 
such importation of candles, while the tax 
remained to be imposed upon his candles, 


jwould you charge him with the malicious 


design of keeping you in the dark ? Why, 
then, do you charge the growers of wheat 
with the design of barring the bounties of 
Providence, because they are compelled to 
pay taxes, which keep their wheat at a 
higher price than foreiga wheat can be im- 
ported at? I allow, that their fears are un- 
founded. I allow that importation would 
not have the effect which they dread; but, 
if their fears be groundless, they are just 
fied by your ;opes and carpectations. You 
assume, that the importation of wheat would 


| cause the wheat in England to sell at 2 


lower price, and then you blame the Engish 
wheat-grewers for objecting to the imporia- 


tion, until they be rclieved from the tax and 


the currency which cause the necessity of a 
rise in the price of their commodity. 

This expression, “ the bounties of Pro- 
“* vedence,” is mere cant. Bread is no more 
acift of Providence than shoes or stock- 
ings, or coats, or hats, or knives, or crock- 
ery-ware, or soap, or candles 5 and yet you 
say not a word about the laws which forlid 
—which wholly exciude,the importation of 
such articles? Why does not the farmer 
complain, that the perts are not open to 
Lring him shoes and stockings, end his 
wife gowns and linen cheaper, than those of 
home produce?) Why is a law of “ protec- 
“ tion,” as it is called, to be refirsed to those 
only who cultivete the earth? Mr. Waith- 
man, too, mnet get into a puzzie-wit about 
the dended interest and the trading titi r at , 
He must talk, too, about intercepting te 
bounties of Providence; he must tak about, 
withholding from the penple te déessangs of 
u plenicous harvest. What! does he think 
that the advocates of the Bill mean 
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throw the corn into the rivers? How else 
are they to with/old these blessings? Dees 
he think, that they will not sel] their wheat? 
What, then, does he mean? What sense 
is there in the gvound which he took ? 
There is one more assertion in your Re- 

solutions, which L must notice, before 1 
proceed to shew you the real causes of the 
dearth of which you complain. You say 
that the landlords have 2 ugmented their 
rents siace the commencement of the war, 
and that the owners of tythes have, “ wrth 
* betier reason,” raised the price of their 
tythes. As you do not condescend to 
give reasons for any thing you assert, it is 
not surprising that you should have omitted 
to give any here. ‘L believe it would have 
puzzled Mr. Rowc.i! FE to assien even 
the shadow of a ground for this asser- 
tion. ‘The clergy would, of course, reise 
their tythes in order to e nhl them to pay 
their taxes, and-to purchase food and raiment 
of increased price: and pray, Mr. Mayor, 
why were not the landowners to dothe same: 
W hat better reason had the parson than the 
squire? You may be a very — tened 
and enlightening man; but all your 
candles, and all the C: andl '$ In Sou a 1ampton, 
were Hohted at once, | do not believe that 
they would en sable’ you to discover any 
ground for such an assertion as this. ‘The 
phrase is parenthetical, and {£ cannot help 
thinking that it must have been put in at 
the suggestion of some reverend ventleman, 
who'was amongst the framers of these cele- 
brated Resolutions. ‘The landlord receives 
money from the land in the name of rent, 
the parson, in the name of ftythe. Say, 
then, Worshipful Sir, why the latter had 
6 better reason”? than the former to add to 
the amount of his former rece ipt. 

The read causes of high price have, my 
worthy neighbours, been sedulously bidden 
from you. The causes are the taxes, and 
the depreciation of our currency. You of 
the town of Southampton, have no right, 








taking you as a body, to complain of either. 
You have all along been supporters of the 
war. You have all along supported a man 
who has been one of the greatest of sinecure 
placemen. You have supported all the mea- 
sures relative to the Bank and the paper- 
money. You have decidedly approved of 
the causes of that enormous expenditure 
and debt, which must perpetuate the taxes, 
and continue in circulation the peper-mo- 
ney. You have been amongst the first to 
produce these high prices, of which you 
complain. Not a few of you have shar 
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along with Myr. Rose and Lis family, in the 
profiis ef the debt aud taxation. It is not, 
therefore e, Very wonderful that vou should 
shun, with ereat care, any reference to the 
real causes of the high price, and seck to fix 
the blame upon land-owners, parsons, and 
farmers. 

At the ha ort 
there was a Mi 
to aoa reper aki the oid saying of 

and who followed up 
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‘corn down horn,’ 
this stroke of wit with pravely observing, 
that he ho pe d to see the tis ne short! y, hen 
meatas well as bread would be sold at the 
ald prices. Mes far thas witty gentleman, 
wiiose head was manitestly affected by the 
prospect of a iull meal ; how far he meant 
to £0 back, it would be hard to Say 5 but, 
perhaps, his hopes extended no farther back 
than the peace preceeding the war against 
the French Republic ; the war for regular 
Government; and, as old George Rose 
called it, for “ the blessed comforts of reti- 
“gion!” But tis Mr. Granr seems 
to have wholly overlooked the t taxes im- 
posed since 1 792, up to which period, as 
we have seen before, the quartern leaf 
was sold at an average of 7d. If Mr. 
Grant had locked over his shoulder at 
the Dock Yard, aad then turned towards 
Spithead, he would have seen a cause for 
the quartern loaf’s rise, and for its conti- 
nuance at its present price, at least. If 
he had looked at the new buildings in and 
about Portsmouth; if he had thought of 
the millions of which Portsmonth had been 
the guiph, he wagon lave hesitated before 
- railed against the growers of wheat, and 

e breeders and fatte rs of cattle. 

During the peace from 1783 to 1792 
inclusive, the quartern loaf sold at an 
average of Td. and 5-10ths of a farthing. 
Call it 7d. During this last war, it has sold 
atan average “es out 14d. The whole of the 
annual taxes, raised during. the last peace, 
amounted to ‘Seiad fonrteen millions. The 
whole of the annual taxes, raised during 
this war, has been, upon an average, about 


‘forty millions. We have seen that the 


taxes, that a// the taxes of every sort, paid 
by the landbolder nal wheat-grot vet must 
fall final! y upon the eaters of the loaf, they 
themselves being loaf-eaters as well as other 
people: and, need we go any further for a 
cause of the average rise in price of the 
loaf? Suppose that candles had (1 do not 

know that they have not t) been taxed dur- 
ing the war 2d. a pound, would they not 
have riven 2d. a pound? And, would you 
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not look to the tar, as the cause of the rise 
sa the price? And, ii the wheat-grower 
has had to pay, and still has to pay, 
double, and more than double, the sum of 
taxes that he paid before 1792, will you 
not ascribe the rise in the price of fas 
produce to the same cause ? Or, has the 
profound belly discovered any ruie of rea 
son and of rieht, which disting: uishes, in 
this respect, the farmer and his produce 
{rom Min other men and all other things ? 
Mr. WaItrHMAX, who certainly had be- 
stowe a Tittle reflection on this subject, cot 
to floundering about this matter. The 
pove ‘rful cause, taration, he could not 
wholly get out of his head, and yet-he talk- 
ed about the bounties of Providence being 
intercepted.” He observed (i wish, with all 
my lieart, he could have held his tongue!) 
that “a great deal had been said about 
 nrotecting Litioas but, when he saw, 
“that there was a duty of 178 per cent. 
“ upen jand en the Property “Tax alone, 
‘were we to have no relief from THE 
“PALL ING i IN of that and other bur- 
“ dens ‘fe ‘es, Sir, but let it fall in 
first! Take away the wheat-grower’s 
taxes before you expect his produce to re- 
turn to the prices of 1792. You begin at 
the wroug end, good c Sissies Would vou 
not begin by removing the tax from Mr. 
RowcuirFr’s candles, before you called 
upon him to reduce the price of his can- 
dies ? Would you not take off his tax, de- 
fore you permitted an importation that 
would knock him up im his trade? The 
belly has no feeling for any thing but itself. 
it keeps erying stuff me! stuff me! with- 
out any regard to the means or the conse- 
quences. Say anatomists what they will, 
Mr. WarIrHMan, the belly has no bowels. 
Vil shew you, says ConGREVE, “ a soldier 
“ with his heart i in his head sill his brains 
‘in his belly.””. Have we not good reason 
to suppose, 4, at this sort of organization is 
now become common throughout the country? 
The taxes alone are sufficient, not only 
to account for the late average price of 
bread, but for its continuance. Reason, 
common sense, forbids us to expect, that 
peace, or any political event whatever, 
will, upon an average of crops, reduce the 
price of wheat, until the taxes, with which 
that article is deeded, shall be taken off; 
and when they are taken off, how ts the 
texterest of the debt to be paid? So that, 
my worthy neighbours of Southampton, 
when you see Mr. Roser agaia, pray move 
him te make a bustle about taking.the tar 








Pi24 
from the loaf; and if he will be so ood as 
to get the tax removed, and to cause 
guineas to circulate in place of Bank netes, 
or will pui the paper at its former valu: 
then T wall pledge myself to sell you bread 
at the prices of the last peace. But, until 
then, you must expect to pay, upen an 
average, 14d. for your quartern loaf, whe- 
ther the prayer of your Petition he heard 
or not. 

Mr, Grant, the “ down corn down 
“ horn” gentleman, talked of returning to 
old prices ; ; but did he not mean to ine lade, 
in articles of price, the paper moncy ! A 
good golden § guinea, such as was current at 


the euuinea | has got wp as well as the corn. 
A guinea, in 1792, would exchange for no 
more than 21s, in ‘paper; it will now ex- 
change for 27s. in paper; and paper is the 
thing which regulates our prices. When, 
therefore, the loaf is at a shilling, as it is 
called, it is, in reality, at no more than 94d, 
of the: money of 1 792, This fact the pecple 
of Southampton have blinked. This fact 
has been kept out of sight. Mr. Row- 
CLIFFE talks about the enormous roevtig of 
S6s. a quarter; but that 1s only about 57s 
6d. of the money of 1792! And yet this 
is wholly overlooked, and the landowners 
are abused and burnt in effigy for wanting 
to secure this price. They really deserve 
it, however, for at all interfering in a 
measure, the sole tendency of whic his to 
prevent the taxes from falling off; and from 
leaving the interest of the debt unpaid. I 
have before stated it, but [ will sagem state 
it to you, that the proposed Bill is A MEA- 
SURE OF THE’ GOVERNMENT; 
that its object is to keep the taxes from 
falling off; and that if certain gentlemen, 
zealous for what they think the good of 
agriculture, have become its advocates, 
they have not rightly understood what the 
real interests of the wheat-grower are. I 
shall suppose, now, that the Bull does not 
pass, and (though I am sure it cannot “ed 
that wheat comes down to 5s. a bushel, « 
40s.a quarter. The whole of the hie 
of the country must follow it. The labourer 
will get about 10d. a day; and this rate 
will run through all the trades in England. 
A horse, which now costs the farmer 401. 
will costhim from 12 to 15]. consequently 
the taxes must come down in the same pro- 
portion, supposing none of them to be re- 
peale?d (which I do not believe they wil! be); 
for, if the taxes continue the same nominal- 








ly, they must fall off in amount. The pre 





21s. in J 792, will now sell for 27s. So that 
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perty tax, for instance, is 17$ per centum 
upon land. Reduce the wheat from an 
average of 15s. to an average of 5s. the 
rents follow the price of wheat ; and the 
Government will get only a third part of 
what it has lately gotten from the land.— 
Southampton “ annuitants,” do you begin 
to smell your danger ? Doyou begia to sce, 
that if you will not pay the taxes in the 
yrice of the loaf, and let others pay them 
quietly along with you, you will have to 
jook sharp for the dividends on your annui- 
ties? You must be blind indeed, if you 
cannot see, without the aid of Mr. Row- 
CLIFFE’S candles, that it is yow, and not 
tlie wheat-growers, who would be ruined 
by the fulfilment of your wishes. It has 
been stated in those oracular instructors of 
the people, the London newspapers, that 
Sur Somebody Cart, in Cornwall, , has 
lowered his rents in proportion to the price 
of corn; and the wise editors of these 
papers, by way of a hint to the landholders, 

say, that they hope the example will be ge- 
ner: ally followed. Well! nosy, suppose the 
thing ‘done all over the country. Would 
not the property tax fall off immediately to 
the extent of one half of its amount ? Who 
would be the losers? Not the tenants, 
clearly. Not the landowners; for wages, 
horses, food, all would come down to the re- 
duced level. But, whence is to come the 40 
millions 9-year for the payment of the divi- 
dends ai the Bank ? 1 will tell you what, 
my good neighbours, you gught to have re- 
solved todo. You ought to have resolved 
to petition the Parliament to pass 2 law to 
compel the landowners to lower their rents, 
and the renters to lower the price of the 
corn, and all of them to coutinue to pay the 
same taxes, every year to the same amount, 
that they now pay ; for, [ do positively as- 
sure you, that, if they do vot continue to 

ay the same annual ajnount in taxes, the 
interest of the debt cannot be paid. There 
would have been something : savouring of 
tyranny in this proposition; but, at any 
rate, it would pot have been downright 
nonsense. 

No, my worthy neighbours, you have 
had vour war; you have had your frolic ; 
you have had an expensive reut; and you 
must be gontented to pay the reckoning. 
You, who have been open-mouthed for war 
for so many years, ousht to be amongst the 
Jast people in the country to object to con- 
tinue to pay a tax upon your loaf, in order 
to discharge regularly the interest of the 


money, borrowed for the purpose of carry-{ Whoever has been the direct adviser of 
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ing on that war. Flave you ever, upea 
anv occasion, moved a tongue against the 
expensive measures of the lasi tw. ‘nty-two 
dismal years? Have vou ever endeavoured 
to check the enormors expenditure that has 
been going on?) Have you ever set your 
fuces against any act of profusion in thie 
public concerns? Have you ever uttere . 
a syllable disapproving of a uy of those mx 
sures which have produced the debt? 
Never. But, on the contrary vou were 
amongst t the first to piedg c your / ‘s and 
fortunes for the ear Tying on of da war. 
You have always supported a placeman, 
and a sinecure place man, too. You have 
been famous for the profits > which many of 
you yourseives have derived from the vars 
and you have been amongst tle most for- 
ward to bellow forth invectives ne rasa’ 
those who were anxious to prevent the 
enormous expenditure which produced the 
taxes and the debt. You ought, therefore, 
to have been the last to expect, or to hope, 
to be relieved from the natural and inecvi- 
table eflects of taxation. 

I disapprove of the Corn Bill, not be- 
cause it 1s unjust, but because, in the end, 
it will do no good to the grower of corn and 
the landowner, while it will expose them 
to unf minded calumny. J on oe it more 
particularly (and, indced, that is all that I 
really care about relating to ‘t), because it 
will in case of future high price: s of corn, 
which will assuredly come, grve the pi iblic 
— a wrong dircclion, and induce the 
leluded people to rail at millers, and 
farmers, and bakers, Sa tead of looking to 
the real causes of what they complain of, 
and secking a remedy in the removal of 
those causes by le cal and constitutional 
means. This is my ground of dislike to 
the Bill, acainst whie h, upen that ground, 
[ would gl: idly join in a Petition; but [ 
cannot put my name to a mass of ‘rt 
geneous matter, the offspring of ignorauce 
and the’ source of delusion. 





Tur Princess or Warrs.—It seems 
that this amiable and much injured female, 
notwithstanding the decisive proofs witch 
have appeared of her zunocence, and of the 
infamous conduct of her accusers, 1s stil 
doomed tosuffera!l the contumely consequent 
only on guilt, and to undergo persecu- 
tion, instead of that protection under which 
she would have found safetv, had his Ma- 
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the disgraceful treatment which the Prin- 
cess of Wales is now suflevirg, will pro- 
bably never be ascertained; for, after what 
has already passed in Parliament relative 
to this subject, it would be idle to expect 
an interference tn that quarter any way 
favourable to her Royal Highness’s claims. 
This is a topic, however, which cannot be 
passed over slightly, and to which 1 mean 
to return in a future ReGisteR. With 
that intention I have given below the Cor- 
respondence which has passed between the 
parties ; and | cannot omit noticing here a 
circumstance which, whatever. may be 
thought of the Princess of Wales’s con- 
duct m another quarter, clearly demon- 
strates that the public not only hold her 
perfectly innocent, but deeply sympathise 
with her Royal Highness under her pre- 
sent unmeriied wrongs.—lt appears, that 
on ihe evening of the day when the Prin- 
cess Charlotte was presented for the first 
time at Court, her Royal Mother, who had 


been excluded from this interesting scene, 


endeavoured to banish al! recollection of 


what was going on xt the Drawing-room, 
by the amusements of the Theatre. Here 
she was welcomed in a manner which, it 
is hoped, compensated her in some degree 
for the deprivation of that parental pleasure 
which had been so peremptorily denied her 
at Buckingham House, as appears from the 
following account which I have taken from 
tre Morning Chronicle of yesterday. 
“ Tuearre Roya, CovENT-GARDEN.— 
“ Last nicht her Royal Highness the Prin- 
* cess of Wales was present at the represen- 
“ tation of driaverxes. She sat in a pri- 
“‘ vate box, and was not recognized till the 
“beginning of the Farce. The moment 
that she was known, the company rose, 
and she was grected with a burst of en- 
iiusiastic applause. The spectators called 
“ for God save the King. My. Hamerton 
“came forward and said, the vocal per- 
formers had unfortunately left the house ; 
but the audience persisted. "They would 
have * God save the King—the venera- 
ble King—the Protector of injured in- 
nocence—he who desired the Princess to 
come to Court—he who made the Queer 
recetve ker at Court—We will have God 
savethe King.’ Mr. Hamerton soon after 
came forward again, and calmed the tu- 
mult by announcing that the performers 
* were seat for. Accordingly ‘Ged save 
, - King’ was sung amidst repeated 
oursts of acclamations.” 
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LETTER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES To 
THE PRINCE REGENT. 

Sin—l am once mare reluctantly com. 
pelled to address your Royal Highucss, 
and to enclose for your inspection, Copies 
of a note which | have had the honour to 
receive from the Queen, and of the an- 
swer which | have thought it my duty 
to return to her Majesty. It would be 
in vain for me to inquire into the reasons 
ofthe alarmping declaration made by your 
feoyal Highness, that you have taken the 
fixed aud unalterable determination uever 
to meet me, Upon any occasion, m either 
pubhe er private. Of these your Royal 
Elirhness is pleased to state yourself to he 
the oniy judge. You will perceive by my 
answer to her Majesty, that L have only 
been restrained by motives of personal 
coustderation towards her Majesty, from 
exercising ny right of appearing before 
her Majesty, at the public Drawing 
Rooms, to be held inthe eusuing month. 
But, Sir, lest it should be by possibility 
supposed, that the words of your Royal 
Highness can convey any iWsinuation from 
which I shrink, [am bound to demand 
of your Royal Eighness—what circum- 
stances can justify the proceeding you 
have thus thought fit te adopt ‘—L owe 
it to myself, to my Daugliter, aud to the 
nation, to which Lam deeply indebted for 
the vindication of my honour, to remiud 
your Royal Highness of what you know ; 
that after open persecution and mysteri- 
ous inquiries, upon undetined charges, 
the malice of my enemies fell entirely 
upon themselves; and that I was restored 
by the King, with the advice of his Mi- 
nisters, to the full enjoyment of my rank 
in his Court, upon my complete acquit- 
tal. Since his Majesty’s lamented ill- 
ness, I have demanded, ia the face of 
Parliament and the country, to be proved 
guilty, or to be treated as innocent. I 
have been declared innocent—I will not 
submit to be treated as guilty.—Sir, your 
Royal Highness may possibly refuse to 
read this letter. But the world must know 
that 1 have written it; and they will see 
ny real motives for foregoing, in this in- 
stance, the rights of my rank. Occasions, 
however, may arise (one, I trust, is far 
distant) when I must appear in public, and 
your Royal Highness must be’ preseut 
also. Can your Royal Highness have 
coutemplated the full extent of your de- 
claration? Tlas your: Royal. Highness 
forgotten the approaching marriage of our 
daughter, and the possibility of our core- 
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729} JUNE 
nation? [ wave my nghts ina case where 
| am not absolutely bound to assert them, 
i, order to reheve the Queen, as far as | 
can, from the painful situation in which 
sie is placed by your Royal Higlmess ; 
net from any consciousness of blame, not 
from any doubt of the existence of those 
rights, or of my own worthiness to enjoy 
them.—Sir, the tine you have selected 
toy this proceeding is calculated to make 
palling, Many iliusty ‘ious 
Strangers are alre: uly arrived in Baugland; 
amon ach others, as [ am informed, the 
i!tustrious heir of the House of Oranve, 
who has aunounced himself to me as my 
future son-in-law. From their society | 
am unjustly excluded. Others are ex- 
pected, of rank equal to your own, to 
rejoice with your Royal Highness in the 
peace of Europe, My 1). iuchter will, 
for the first time, appear in the s; »lendour 
— publicity becoming the approaching 
miptials of the presumptive ETeiress + 
thi s Empire. Tits season your Roy 
Highness has chosen for treating me w a 
fresh andl unprovoked indignity ; and of 
all his Majesty’s subjects, I ‘alotie aim pre- 
vented by your Royal Se herew from ap- 
pearing in my place, to partake of the 
veneral joy, and am deprived of the in- 
dulgence in those feelings of pride and 
aiection, permitted to ap ry Mother but 
inej—=L am, Sir, your Roy: & Flighness’s 
faithful Wife, Caronine, P —Con- 
naught House, May 25, 1814, 


(INCLOSURES. ) 


it Remuetes 


THE QUEEN TO THE PRINGESS OF WALES. 
Windsor Castle, May 23, 1814. 

The Qneen considers it to be her duty 
to lose no time in acquainting the Princess 
of Wales, that she has received a com- 
Unie: ation from her son the Prince Re- 
cent, in which he. states, that her Ma- 
jesty’s intention of holding two Drawing- 
rooms in the ensuing month, having been 
notified to the public, he must declare, 
that he considers that his own presence 
at her Court cannot be dispensed with ; 
and that he desires it may be distinctly 
understood, for reasons of which he.alone 
can be the judge, to be his fixed and 
unalterable sbtesia adtiele not to meet the 
Princess of Wales upon any. occasion, 
either in public or private, 


is thus placed under the painful neces- 
sity of intimating to the Princess of 
WwW ales, the impossibility of her Majesty's 
receiving her Roval Highness at her} 
Drawing-rooms,—CHARLOTTE, R. 





4, 1814.—The Princess 


The Queen: - 








of Wales. 


ANSWER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES TO 
THE QUEEN. 

Mapnaim—t have caved the letter 
which your Majesty has done me the ho- 
nour to address to me, prolubiting my 
appearance at the pubhe drawime vo 
which will be held by your Maies ty in 


OUIDS 


the ensuing month, with ereat surprise 
and regret. HP will not presume to dis- 
cass with your Masesty, topics which 
must be as painful to your ME jesty as 
to myself. Your Majesty is well ae- 
qu tinted with the affectionate reeard with 
which the King wis so kind as to lronon, 
me, up to the period of bis Majesty's 
Indisposition, which mo one of his Via- 
jesty’s subjects has so much cause to Ja- 
ment as mycin’ and that ins Maiesty 
was graciously pleased to bestow upon 
me Pc most anequiv il and granlyine 


proot of his attaciment and approbation, 
by his publte reception of me at his 
Court, at a season of 
rited affliction, when his protection was 
most to me. ‘Phere | have 
ice uninterraptedly paid my respects 
to your Ma [am now without ap- 
pe al or protector. But l eannot so tar 
forget my duty tothe King nd to y- 
self, as to 
at any Public Drawing-room to be hetd 
by your Majesty. Phat 
ever, add to the difficul 
of your Majesty's situation, L yield in 
the present imstanee to the will his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, an- 
nounced to me by your Muaiesty, and 
shall not present myseif at the Dylans 
rooms of the next month. It wou'd be, 
presumptuous inane to atte rapt to pg 
of your Majesty the reasons of his Royal 
Hiv hness the Prince Regent for this 
harsh proceeding, of which his Royal 
Hiehness can alone be the judge. 1 ata 
uncouscious of offence; and in that re- 
flection, [ must endeavour to find conso- 
lation for all the mortilications .I expe- 
rience; even for this, the last, the most 
unexpected and the most severe; the 
prohibition given to me alone, to appear 
before your Majesty, to offer my Cconq~ 
gratulations upon the happy termination 
of those calamities with which Europe 
has been so long afflicted, in the preseuce 
of the Illustrious Personages who will 
in all probability be ‘assembled at your 
Majesty’s Court, with whom I am so 
closely counected by birth and marriage, 
1 beseech your Majesty to do me an act 
of justice, to which, in the present cir- 
cumstances, your Majesty is the ouly 
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person competent, by acquainting those 
iilustrions Strangers with the motives of 


persoual cousideration towards your Ma- | 


jesty, which alone induce me to abstarn 
from the exercise of my tight to appear 
before your Majesty; and that 1 do now, 
as t nave dune at all tunes, defy the ma- 
lice of wy enenries to tix upon me the 
suadow of any one iinputation which 
could reader me unworthy of thet society 
or reyard. Your Miayjesty will, Lam sure, 
not we displeased that { should relieve 
myself frou a sts te1on of disrespect to- 
wards your Majesty, by making public 
the Cause Of my abseuce from Court ata 
tine wheu the duties of my station would 
vtherwise peculiariy demand my attend- 
auce. | bave the honour to be, your 
Slajesty’s most obedient daughter-in-law 
wid = servanix—CARULINE, P.——Con- 


naueht-Liouse, May 24, 1814. 


THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Windsor Castle, May 25, 1814. 

The Queen has received, this afternoon, 
the Princess of Wales’s letter of yester- 
day, in reply to the communication which 
she was desired by the Prince Regent to 
make to her; and she is sensible of the 
disposition expressed by her Royal High- 
ness not to discuss with her, topics which 


must be paimful to both.—The Queen con- | 


siders it incumbent upon her to send a 
copy of the Princess of W ales’s letter to the 
Prince Regent; and her Majesty could 
have felt no hesitation in commuuicating to 
the Ulustricus Strangers, who may pesstbly 
be present at her Court, the circumstances 
which will prevent the Princess of Wales 
from appearing there, if her Royal High- 
ness had not rendercd a compliance with 
her wish to this effect unnecessary, by inti- 
mating hier intention of making public the 
cause of her absence. CHARLOTTE, R. 

THE ANSWER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES 

; TO THE QUEEN, 

The Princess of Wales has the honour 
to acknewledge the reccipt of a note from 
the Queen, dated yesterday ; and begs per- 
mitision to return her best thanks to her 
Majesty, for her gracious condescension, 
in the willingness expressed by her Ma- 
jesty, to have communicated to the Ilus- 
trious Strangers, who will in all proba- 


bility. be present at her Maijesty’s Court, 


the :easons which have induced her Royal 
Highness not to be present. Such com- 
munication, as it appears to her Royal 
Highness, cannot be the less necessary on 





account of any publicity which it may be in | substance, and laughed his complaipts ‘ 








the power of her Royal Highness to give to 
her motives ; and the Princess of Wales 
therefore entreats the active good offices 
of her Majesty, upon an occasion wherein 
the Princess of Wales feels it so essential 
to her that she should not be misunder- 
stood —CAROLINE, P.—Connaughi-Place, 
May 26; 1814. 


THE QUEEN TO THE PRINCESS OF WALEs, 
The Queen cannot omit to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Princess of Wales’s note, 
of yesterday, although it does not appear 
to her Majesty to require any other reply 
than that conveyed to her Royal Highness’s 
preceding letter. CHARLorTTE, R, 





THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

Mr. Cosperr.—Joining as we univer- 
sally have done in crymg down the Con- 
scription under Napoleon.—Labouring 4s 
we so earnestly do to abolish the Slave 
Trade; though practising upon so extend- 
ed a scale the humane method of impress- 
ing men for the use of our Navy, and jus- 
tifying the measure, by so many plausible 
arguments, still let us hearken to what 
may be said on the other side by an impar- 
tial observer, who had, at last, found an 
honourable and safe retreat from perseci- 
tion in America.——Callous mst be the 
heart of him who can, unmoved, read the 
following account of an Irish Emigrant, 
written by William Sampson, an Irish 
Barrister, of whom it may be truly asserted, 
that while, by his talents, he shed a lustre 
on his country, he, by the various persecu- 
tions he underwent, brought down shame 
upon its oppressors; and that all the cruel- 
ties with which they pursued him were but 
the expressions of the dread they entertain- 
ed of his abilitics.—The volume, coviaio- 
ing this little specimen of Irish compost 
tion, being unique in this country, it may 
not have been seen by many of your readers, 
and it certainly will be no discredit to your 
REGISTER. 

-Tue Irish Evrcrayt—Bern in the 
country of affliction, his days. were days of 
sorrow. He tilled the soil of his, fathers, 
and was.an alien in their land. . He tasted 
not of the fruits which grew by the swext 
of his brow. He fed a: foreign landlord, 
whose face he never saw, anda minister of 
the gospel, whose name he hardly knew. 
An unfeeling bailiff was. his tyrant, and 
the tax-gatherer his oppressor. Hunte 1 
by unrighteous magistrates, and punishes 
by unjust-judges: the soldier devoured his 
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_ Scor, He toiled the hopeless day, and at 
“night lay down in weariness 5 yet ‘uoble he 
was of heart, though his estate lowly. His 
cottage was open to the peor. He brake 
a shildrens’ bread and -ate ‘of it sparing 
that the hungry might have a share. 
Me welcomed the be: nig chte d traveller, and 
rose with the stars of the mor ning, to put 
him on his way. But his soul repined 
within him, and he sought relief in ¢ h: Ane. 
He had heard of a land where the poor 
were in peace, and the labourer thought 
worthy of his hire ;—wlhere the blood of his 
fathers had purchased an asylum. He 
leads the aged parent, whom love grappled 
fo his heart: he "eae his wfants ia his 
arms. His wife followed his weary steps ; 
they escape from the barbarous laws that 
would make their country their prison ; 
they cress the trackless ocean ; they desery 
the promised land; and hope brightens the 
prospect to their view. But happiness 1s 
not for him. The ruthless spirit of perse- 
cution aye him through the waste of 
the ocean. Shall his foot never find rest, 
nor his wa repose ? No! The prowling 
bird of prey hovers on Columbia’s coast. 
Wafted on eagle wings, the —+ pirate comes ; 
ravishes the poor fugitive from the partner 
of his sorrows, and the tender pledges * 
their love. Sec the haggard eyes of 
father, to which nature denies a tear! a 
stupid monument of living death. He 
would interpose his fechle arm, but it is 
motionless; he would bid adieu, but his 
voice vefuses its office. The prop of his 
declining years torn remorselessly frem 
before him, lie stands like the blasted oak, 
dead to hope and every earthly joy!!! Was 
it not then enough, that this victim of op- 
pression had left his native land to the ra- 
pacity of its invaders ? Might he not have 
een permitted to seek a shelter in the 
gloom of the wilderness? No! the ruth- 
less spirit of persecution is not yet sated 
with his sufferings. The torments of one 
element exhausted, those of another are now 
prepared for him.. Enslaved to. scornfal 
masters, the authors ofhis misery, and forced 
to fight the battles of those his ‘soul abhors. 
Death, that relicves the wretch, brings no 
relief to him; for he lived ‘not for hunself 
but for those more dear to him than life. 
Not for himself does he feel the winter’s 
blast, but for those who are now unpro- 
tected, houseless and forlorn. Where shall 
his wife now wander, when maddened with 
despair? where shall his father lay’ his 
wearied “bones? where shall his innocent 





babes find food, unless the ravens feed 


them? Oh hard and eruel men! Oh 
worse than hellish hends !—may not tite 
poor find pity! what’s he that now reviles 
them? beshrew his withered heart.—Oh ! 
Stewart! O West! children of genius ! 
sons of Columbia! where are now your 
pencils ? Wil you profane the bounteous 
gifts of Nature, im flattering the mighty 
and the great ? and withhold a nobler aid 
to the cause of the poor and the alllicted ? 





a — 


Peacrt aND Commercrk.———The Dehi- 
nitive Tre: aty of Peace with France buag 
at last sicne d, people will now Re rb, pectin 
the sealiz ation of thos sc mnumerable bles- 
sings which they pronused + ee $ on 
the termination of hostilities. Upon this 
subje ct the Courier SAYS, that “In return 
“for the “berality we have shewn to 
“ France, we think she ought to be willing 
“to arrange forthwith a Commercial 
“yeaty with us. We have not heard 
“ whether there is any stipulation to that 
‘ effect in this Treaty, or whether any Com- 
‘mercial Arrangements have been or are 
“ likely to be settled.” As to our liberality 
to France, I shall at present say nothing. 
Lt with be time cnough to speak of it, when 
we are made fully ac qu ainted with ihe terms 
of the treaty. Bat with revard to France 
’ | being willing to arrange a Commercial 
Treaty with us, 1 do not sce any thir vw to 
prevent this, provid ing we are willmg te 
take off the hich duties which we have im. 
posec d on her productions € x porte ul to this 
country. If we are prep: aved to do this, I 
have no doubt the French Government will 
% forthwith” remove all obstractions to tha 
importation of our native and forcign pre- 
ducts. If, however, we are not, we may 
then bid adieu to all those dréams of Com- 
mercial greatness in which we have been 
indulging ; ‘for - atever our newspapers 
may say about our pretende ‘d liberality to 
France, it will be seen from the follows ying 
Regulation, that she has_ actually prohi- 
bited the introduction, into her territory, of 
all our staple artic les of export; a mea- 
sure, whatever its eflects may be on this 
eauntry, perfectly justifiable oo the part 
of France, because without it she could not 
establish a fair and reciprocal competition 
as to the productions of her own soil. 


PROVISIONAL REGULATION FOR THE 
ROYAL CUSTOM-HOUSES OF THE OLD 
FRONTIERS OF FRANCE. 

Count Beugnet, Missionary Councillor 
of State in the Departments of the Northy 
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to 


rakes known to the public :--That, in pur- 
¢uance ef the commands of the Comiais- 
sioners of Finance, of the 30th of April 
1814, a line of Provisional Custem-houses 
( Douanes ) is to be established along the 
whole of the ancient frontiers of France, 
which divide that country from Belgium ; 
that, in consequence of the said measure, the 
laws and regulations of the customs respect- 
ing export, import, aad transit shall be put 
In Immediate exeention ; and therefore the 
articles of merchandizs imported from Bel- 
glam into France, er exported from the 
Jatter into the former, shall be subject to 
duties and prohibitions on exports and mm- 
ports, as settled by Tarifs and Ordman- 
ces. Receiving offices shall be established 
nlong the whole of the aforesaid new tine, 
inte which goods of all kinds must be im- 
nediately brouwht and entered, as preserib- 
: he Law 22d August 1791. 
The articles of merchandise, the daporta- 
lion of which into the kingdom is prohibit- 
ed, are principally the folowing :—Bar 
stiver and gold, lace, hostery of all kinds, 
playing cards, tanned or prepared leather, 
coral, spun cotton, linea, woollen, cotton 


rere ‘5 ~ 
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nnd mixed stuf of any kind; brandies, ex-’ 


cepting these distifled {ror Mnelish Wines 5 
earthen were, compound medicines, wrought 
metals, silk and cotton stuffs, figured -and 
plain masiins, refined mitre, plate, gunpow- 
der anit saltpetre, fullers’-carth, ribbons, 
hats, and gauzes, drown aruder the name 
of Lanelish ; -soxp, sea and rock salt, Es- 
sence of Peruvian bark aad rhubard, re- 
fined candy or loaf sirars, tobacco im 
the loaf or manufactured, callicocs, glass 
und cbrystal, excepting whot is used for 
spectacles and cys lasses. —2Phe export is 
prohivited of every kind, of arms, ashes 
of every kind, black cati!s, wood, hemp, 
horses, corals, old cerdare, cotton-wool, 
dried and wet hides, Suippers, or rags, oak 
bark, manute ‘of all kinds, thread for cam- 
brie and lace-work, known under the 
siathe of fi de iaulgwineries fodder, empty 
casks, oil-seeds, corn and flour, and every 
thing relating to flour which is ranked 
ynider that class, secds, indigo, ufspun- 
wool, materials for the manufacture of glue 
and , marine stores, money in epeci4, 
and ali gold and silverarticles, unprepared 
hides, potatoes, gunpowder and saltpetre, 
pock-salt, bacon, and Salted meat. The 
nalties, in case of transeression, are, the 
orfeiture of the goods, with a fine-of 200 
francs in the case of defrauding the import 
OF export duties ; and the forfeiture of the 
een 







| goods and means of transport, with a fing 
of 500 francs, whenever the prohibitory 
laws are violated. ‘The prohibited goods 
which may have been confided to the good 
faith of the Dowaniers, and deposited 
under their preiection, shall not be confis- 
cated ; but those, the import of which is 
prohibited, shall be sent back, and those 
mtended for export returned into the coun- 
try.—C. Bernard, Delegated Councillor 
of the Prefecture for the Missionary Coun- 
sellor of State, during his absence. —Lisle, 
May 12, 1814. 





Norway.—From the following letter 
of Prinee Christian to the King of Sweden, 
1%¢ would scem that the Norwegians are de- 
termined to resist all attempts to destroy 
their national independence :—“ Your Ma- 
jesty will not ascribe it to any want of re- 
spect in me, that what [ now communicate 
to you has been delayed longer than might 
seem proper. I could wish that this com- 
munication might’ be able to clear up every 
donbt revardmg my respectful sentiments 
towards you, and the motives of my ac- 
tions. = ‘Thouch I am unable to employ for 
that purpose any other means than that 
which I néw make use of, vou will not 
wonder that my pen, the only organ’of my 
feclings, expresses them with all-the frank- 
ness which L owe, as well to your Majesty 
aa to the cause which I defend. In commu- 
nicotine to your Majesty the proclamation 
of the 19th of Pebruary, I make you ar- 
quainted with the feelings which inspire 
the people of Norway, as well as with the 
principles which shall always guide my 
conduct. ‘The Norwegian nation ts not ot 
a disposition calmly to sacrifice its t- 
berty and inderendence 3 there is only 
ene voice among these —mourtamcers, 
hamely, to preserve their national honour. 
In vain should I have executed the treaty 

- re . . . 
of Wiel, in vain attempted to give up the 
fortresses ‘to your Majesty’s troops; ‘the 
inevitable consequénces of such an attempt 
would have been a general insurrection, 
against the only authority which could pre- 
serve @ people left ‘to themselves from the 
of proceeding, L should instantly have’ lost the 
authority requisife to maintain ordergind I shonld 
have deserved it hy deceiving the people im the 
good opinionwhichthey tuiversally entertain of 
me, that I constantly aimedat their welfare, and 
af such a critical moment will prevent disorder. 
Laiad, therefore ne other clinice than either the 
infamy of abandoning a pedple whose: hole con- 

fideace is placed in me. or the du retaining 
for ue oe the authority which f had till then 
| exercised. Netherlands CouramtyFane 1) 
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incateulable evils of anarchy. By sich a mode— 
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